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tion or the threat of force. Some evidence there was of
intention to accelerate the production of armaments,
but the chief immediate effect appeared to be the
dispatch of young Mr. Eden, with his party manners,
on a European tour. A more effective deterrent to
potential aggressors and a more emphatic encourage-
ment to our Allies would no doubt have been a
resolution then and there that the nation would not
rest until her equipment was such as to qualify her for
the full and immediate discharge of any respon-
sibilities that she might assume.

The fact that these manifestations of German
intentions made co-operation between the other
Powers desirable was not overlooked. Indeed, the
outcome was the famous Stresa Conference between
Great Britain, France and Italy. In fact this con-
ference was little more than a manifestation of what
might have been. The Conference duly disapproved
Germany's unilateral action in thus denouncing the
provisions of the Peace Treaty, and Mr. MacDonald
returned to London apparently well satisfied that a
redoubtable blow had been struck in the cause of
peace. The Duce had no such illusions. He saw that
international conferences as such were of no value in
the situation that was rapidly coming into being.
Had the various parties to the Stresa Conference been
determined to apply restrictive methods to the treaty-
breaking of Germany and at the same time put
themselves in a position where words of reproach
could be backed by a show of superior force, there
could have been a real Stresa front. This was no
doubt the concept which Mussolini had in mind, and
it was clearly a method by which the stability of
Europe could have been assured. Unhappily the
circumstances of its defeat were already in being.

The incident at Wai-Wai on the border of Abyssinia
and Italian Somaliland was by this time clearly going